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HOUSEHOLD CLEANLINESS. 



1.— When we contrast the condition of an individual in a 
healthy state with one labouring under disease, it must be 
apparent that good sound health is one of the greatest bless- 
ings man can possess. Nothing can compensate for the want 
of health. Riches are poverty in comparison with it ; and rank 
and titles fail to confer that enjoyment which we lose when 
deprived of its exhilarating influence. 

2. — If disease be an evil to the rich, how much greater is it 
to the poor. The former can at all times command attendance, 
necessaries, and some degree of comfort ; but the latter must 
submit to many privations and often endure the greatest 
misery. The rich man has no one depending on his daily 
exertions for subsistence ; the poor must frequently see a 
numerous family reduced to want and starvation, or obliged to 
seek relief from the charity of others. Sickness to the rich 
for the most part confines its effects to the individual ; to the 
working man, all who are depending on him feel its influence, 
and w^, misery, and woe, attend its progress. How neces- 
sary is' it therefore that the industrious classes should attend 
to the preservation of health, and yet what apathy and care- 
lessness they display in respect to it. Dr. Baron Howard, 
after giving an account of the deplorable state of the dwellings 
of the poor in Manchester, states " that amidst the greatest 
destitution and the want of domestic comfort, I have never 
heard during the course of twelve years' practice, a complaint 
of inQon^^nient accommodation." There are indeed but few 
who regards sickness and disease as evils which come in the 
natural pjUtlfee of events, and over which they have no con- 
trol. ' TJbey are sick — they call the doctor, or go to the hos- 

.\pital — they die or recover; no one ever asks the question, 
' ^hat .caus,es the disease, or how far it was preventible by 
meggag^ at their command? If the children of a working man 
are ill he spares no expense, no time or trouble, to restore them 
to health ; but in his want of knowledge he sees not the cause 
in the want of cleanhness or ventilation in his apartments, or 
the presence of dirt and filth in his neighbourhood, sending 
forth poisonous exhalations and causing fevers and sickness 
amongst those subject to their influence. How niuch wiser 

and better woiiid it be to prevent the recurrence of disease by 
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the removal of its causes, than in this manner to allow a suc- 
cession of attacks to undermine the health and constitution. 

3. — The fact that disease is much more common among the 
poor than among those in better circumstances, and that the 
average duration of life among the industrious classes is scarcely 
more than one-half that of the wealthy, ought surely to arouse 
the former to some great effort of improvement in order to re- 
move the causes of such direful effects. The following table, 
taken from the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners on tlie 
Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population, shews more 
clearly the average ages at death of all classes : 

Whitechapel Union. 

No. of deaths. Average age at death. 

«*- (Gentlemen and persons engaged in> .- 

'^' \ professions, and their famiUes . . . . i ^^ y^^'®' 

387 Tradesmen and their families 27 years. 

T ^cn f Mechanics, servants, labourers, and) ^n 

1''62 { tteir famiUes I ^2 years. 



Strand Union. 
Gentlemen, &c. ..... 43 years 

Tradesmen, &c.. .. . 33 years 

Artizans, &c 24 years 

Manchester. 

Gentlemen, &c 38 years 

Tradesmen, &c 20 years 

Artizans, &c 17 years 



Leeds. 

Gentlemen, &c 44 jears 

Tradesmen 27 years 

Artizans, &c 19 years 

Liverpool. 

Gentlemen, &c 35 years 

Tradesmen, &c 22 years 

Artizans, &c. 15 years 



With such evidence as this before us who can doubt for 
a moment that this great difference in the sanitary condition 
of the poor in comparison with the other classes arises from 
bad habits and from the unhealthy state of their dwellings 
caused by ill construction, and the want of cleanliness and 
proper ventilation. 

4. — ^When we enquire into the actual condition of the 
•houses and apartments of the labouring classes of this country 
it is astonishing that, among a people so highly civilized and 
professing Christianity such dens of misery and scenes of filth 
and disease should abound in most of our large towns. It 
is indeed surprising that people can be found who will dwell 
and spend so large a portion of their time as they must neces- 
sarily do in places so uncongenial to health, comfort, and 
happiness. The fact speaks much against the moral as well as 
the physical condition of the poor, for it will invariably bfe 
found that in proportion as a people nre deanly and comfort- 

B 2 
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able in their homes, so do they rise in morals and virtue. So in- 
timate a connection is there between cleanliness and morals, that 
no virtuous man can reside for any lengthened period in a filthy 
dwelling and neighbourhood without his morals becoming 
debased to a level with his physical condition. " I have more 
than once expressed,*' says Dr. Southwood Smith, " my con- 
Tiction that the humanizing influence of habits of cleanliness 
«qd of those decent observances which imply self-respect, the 
best, indeed the only real foundation of respect for others, has 
never been sufficiently acted on. A clean, fresh, and well- 
ordered house exercises over its inmates a moral no less than a 
physical influence and has a direct tendency to make the mem- 
bers of the family sober, peaceable, and considerate of the 
feelings and happiness of each other, nor is it difficult to trace 
a connection between habitual feelings of this sort and the 
formation of habits of respect for property, for the laws in 
general, and even for those higher duties and obligations the 
observance of which no laws can enforce." 

5. — Every one who has paid any attention to the places 
where the great bulk of our labouring population reside in our 
large towns, must be aware of their general dirty and unwhole- 
some condition. Yet perhaps none but those who have parti- 
cularly examined them are sufficiently cognizant of the facts. 
Dr. Aldis, Physician to the London Dispensary, when ques- 
tioned as to the state of the habitations of the districts he 
visited, said that they are " generally badly conditioned rooms, 
occupied by a whole family, badly ventilated, and filthy ; that 
the consequences to the inhabitants are regidar recurrent 
fevers, inflammatory affections, and derangement of the intes- 
tinal canal ; that in their physical condition they are emaciated, 
pale, and thin, and that the depressed and low condition of 
health in which these people are always found induces habits 
of intemperance unfortunately so common among them." 

This statement is fully corroborated by other equally 
trustworthy authorities, and finds a parallel in most of our 
large towns throughout the kingdom ; while in the rural dis- 
tricts and amongst the agricultural population, the dwellings 
of the poor are nearly as bad, the cottages being badly con- 
structed, in unhealthy situations, and with gross neglect of 
cleanliness on the part of the inhabitants. 

6. — While such a state of things continues, it seems almost 
beyond the power of the poor to effect any great change in their 
habits until better dwellings are provided for them. There is 
no doubt that in most instances places are inhabited which are 



not at all fit for human beings tp live in, and that without some 

freat change in the construction and arrangement of their 
wellings, the poor never can become dean and healthy. 
Still much may be done by themselves to lessen the evUa 
to which they are subject ; by being cleanly in their persons^ 
and cleanly in their dwellings, they may prevent the attack 
of many diseases which otherwise must arise^ as the causes 
which generate them are in active operation. 

7. — One of the first things to be attended to in securing for 
ourselves a wholesome dwelling, either in town or country, 13 
to see that nothing interferes with the outer walls or foundation 
to cause dampness, or fetid exhalations to arise in the apart- 
ments. It is too often the practice to heap up dung, soil, and 
other refuse, by the sides of the house, or to throw dirty water 
close to the door. The consequence is that the walls are ever 
in a damp state; the moisture soaking intft the interior is 
evaporated by the great warmth of the room, and becomes a 
noxious vapour, offensive to the inhabitants, and productive of 
fevers and other diseases. All dirt and refuse ought, there- 
fore, to be removed as far from the dwelling as possible. 
Let them ever be regarded as plague-spots, sending forth 
their miasmatic effluvia, destructive to the health of the 
inhabitants. 

8. — All out-houses ought to be kept free from anything in 
a decomposing state, such as decaying vegetable or animal 
substances, the putrid smell of which is not only offensive, but 
productive of disease. Dust-holes ought frequently to be 
emptied, in order to prevent any unwholesome exhalation 
arising from the decomposition of refuse of all kinds. This 
will be better attended to where they are small in construction, 
for, being filled sooner, they are obliged to be emptied before 
there is time for decomposition to take place. 

9. — Old rags, bones, shoes, &c. should be got rid of as 
soon as possible. It is a mistaken economy in keeping those, 
things to moulder and decay, in the expectation that they wiU 
be worth something by accumulation. They are more likely 
to cause additional expense by producing sickness iu the family, 
than being in any way profitable or useful. The misfortune is 
that we cannot calculate the cost of keeping them from not 
knowing the amount of evil they produce ; and hence, when 
sickness arises in the family, in our ignorance we see not the 
cause in things which we have stored up for the purpose of 
gaining a few pence. 

10. — One of the most important things connected with. 
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household cleanliness^ is to see that the yard, privy, or water- 
closet is at all times clean and orderly. Nothing tends more 
to injure the health, debase the mind, and corrupt the morals 
of a people than by liring in places where they are de- 
barred from common decency, and surrounded by filth at once 
disgusting to the sight and odious to the smell. It is true that 
this is not altogether the fault of the inhabitants, as the majo- 
rity of dwelhngs for the industrious classes are but ill provided 
with places of deposit for their refuse matter, and in many 
places have neither yard, privy, nor ashpit. It is stated in the 
Second Report of the Health of Towns* Commission, that in 
one district in Manchester there were found to be only 33 
privies for 7,095 persons, or one to 215 inhabitants, and that 
throughout the whole town of Sunderland the proportion is one 
pri^y to 76 persgns. "Where such is the case, it is impossible 
for the people to be cleanly — equally impossible for them to be 
healthy, and the question with them ought to be, " Shall we 
remain here subject to such evils and nuisances, alike destruc- 
tive to the health and morals of ourselves and families, or seek 
more advantageous dwellings, even at the risk of a higher rent 
or greater physical exertion. 

It is a fact, however, that cannot be denied, that de- 
ficient as are the conveniences among the dwellings of the poor, 
yet the evils are vastly increased by the want of cleanliness and 
decency in their habits. How frequently do we fii^d a large 
house let to separate families, sometimes two or more in each 
room, with only one privy for the common use. This, from 
the want of cleanliness on the part of the inhabitants, is often 
so filthy as to be altogether intolerable. Can we wonder 
that fevers and pestilence arise in such places, or that the in- 
habitants are so liable to disease, and subject to premature 
deaths? 

Whoever place any value on health, let them not 
neglect the proper cleansing of these places : wherever they 
are connected with drains, a good supply of water should be 
secured in order to wash away the soil, and purify the drain.* 
They should likewise be provided with traps or valves to pre- 
vent all noxious effluvia arising therefrom* 

11. — There are now a variety of cheap water-closets and 
soil-pans, which have been used at Huddersfield, Glasgow, and 
other places, in new houses built for the working classes, 

* Water is a most essential requisite, and ought if possible never to be 
dispensed with. For further information on this subject, see the pamphlet 
^n "Water Supply." 



wliibh could be intlroduced with great advantage, and made 
available for houses at present occupied by the poorest labour- 
ing classes. StrethiU O. Foden, £sq.^ architect, states that, 
in Cross-street, Hatton-garden ahouse has been let as a lodgiiig- 
house, in separate floors and separate rooms, to people of the 
working classes — there are six or seven families in the house. 
This house has been recently repaired, and one pan has beeia 
fixed for the use of the whole house ; there is a cistern on the 
top of the privy. The bricklayer, a man of the name of 
Prime, in John-street, Clerkenwell, informs me that it " an- 
swers admirably," He proposes to find the pan, and fix it 
complete, and connect it with a drain, in any old tenement, for 
^1. each privy superseded. The laying on the pipe would be 
eixtra, varying according to the distance of the supply. 
Very exceUent earthenware soil-pans (like the accompanying 
diagrams) may be had of Messrs. Doulton and Watt, at the 
Lambeth Pottery, High-street, Lambeth, at 7s. 6d. each. 
From their peculiar construction they prevent bad sjraells aris- 
ing from the drain, and obviate the necessity of traps.* 

Kgl- Fig 2. 





12. — Unfortunately, the present system of drainage and 
sewerage is so imperfect that but few privies are connected with 
drains at all, but only communicate with a cesspool adjoining. 
When such is the case it is impossible for them ever to be kept 
free from unwholesome exhalations, or for the house itself to 

• Mr. Austin, the Honorary Secretary to the Health of Towns* Associa- 
tion, has invented a Patent Torrent Water Closet, to which is ap- 
pended an apparatus for flushing the pan. It is made by Messrs. Dowson, 
69, Welbeck-strect, Cavendith-square. 
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be in a healthy condition. The acyacent soil becomes sativated 
^th the liquid matter, which penetrates and destroys the wall/s 
and foundation, making the place quite unfit and even dan* 
ieerous for human beings to inhabit. How necessary is it, 
*fliei«fore, for all classes to exert themselyes to obtain a more 
efficient system of drainage and sewerage, with a good supply 
of water. The advantages to the poor would be incalculable, 
not only for convenience, but likewise for health, comfort, and 
decency. 

13.— Where there are no drains, however, connected with 
those places, and no means of carrying away the soil with 
water, as in the case of our common privies, lie greatest care 
should be taken to keep them clean. Let it .ever be re- 
membered that the gaseous effluvia (sulphuretted hydrogen) 
'ansing from excrementitious matter is one of the most deadly 
oif poisons, two or three cubic inches of which injected in:to:8 
vein or beneath the skin of animals causes instant death ; and 
even when greatly diluted with atmospheric air, it retains in a 
great degree its noxious properties. Not many years ago four 
men fell victims to the poison while engaged in cleaning out a 
privy near Brompton, and at Clapham twenty-three children 
belonging to a boarding-school were sinmltaneously attacked 
with violent irritation .of the stomach and bowels, convulsive 
twitchings of the muscles, and excessive prostration of 
strength, two of whom died in about twenty-four hours. The 
medical attendants ascribed the symptoms to the inhalation of 
sulphuretted hydrogen from the contents of a foul cesspit, which 
had been scattered over a garden adjoining the children's play- 
ground. Such being the case, then, how imperative it is upon 
all, but more especidly upon parents whose children often spend 
hours at play in the yards where these privies are situated, to 
use every means in their power to prevent their deadly effects. 
Let it not be supposed that in recommending care and 
cleanliness in the management of privies, that we wish for their 
continuance ; onihe contrary, we most earnestly desire to see 
them removed as speedily as possible, and superseded by well- 
constructed and efficient water-closets. We are convinced that 
the latter would not only greatly improve the habits, promote 
the cleanliness, and increase the comforts of the inhabitants, 
but that it would likewise be a great saving to the builder and 
landlord of the premises Avherever they are introduced. 

14. — Another thiug worthy of attention is to lime-wash the 
} exterior of our walls, especially where the yards are enclosed 

'^ and dark. This is an operation wliich may be done by any 
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active man at a very triflu^g expeQse^ aad when we consider 
the good it effects, nptonlyin removing all mouldering snb^ 
stances from the w^lls, but likewise in giving a light and 
cheerful appearance to our dwdlings^ it is, surely, well worth 
the trouble. 

15. — If it is necessary that the exterior of our dwellings 
should be clean, how much more so is it that the interior should 
be clean also. There is nothing more pleasant than to see the 
home of a working-man clean and tidy. But, on the other 
hand, what can be more disgusting and unpleasant than to 
enter a house or room where the senses are strangely 
offended with the presence of accumulated dirt and £lth? 
** Here is the picture of misery ! " we are apt to say — 
** the home of the wretched ! " And how can it be otherwise ? 
"Where disease caused by the want of cleanliness is so rife, 
poverty and wretchedness must ever be its attendants, and 
that place which should be associated with every thing pure 
and holy is rendered distasteful and miserable, rather to be 
shunned than courted. 

16. — Wherever sinks are provided in a house for the pur- 
pose of carrying away dirty water, the 'greatest care should 
be taken to ke^ them dean. This is the more necessary an 
the sUmy sediment^ being composed of greasy particles, is not 
easily removed with cold water, and unless carefully attended 
to will always have an unpleasant smell. To prevent this let 
hot water be used until the grease is removed, after which a 
rinsing with cold water is requisite. 

It unfortunately happens that in. most of the habita- 
tioins of the labouring classes no means are provided for carry-* 
ing away the re&se or dirty water. In most of our large 
towns, especially where the poor jeside in rooms three or four 
stories from the ground, there is jgreat cause of. complaint in 
th« 'trouble and inconvenience to which, they arjs subject on this 
account. Tired, out of health, or decxepid, it becomes a tasJc 
almost beyond their pow^ and atarength either to bring up 
sufficient clean water or to carry away that which is dirty. 
Hence we find water used for cleansing and washing, after it 
has become filthy from previous use ; and from the vessels in 
which it is retained arise a dampness and bad smell offensive 
and ii^ijurious. Mr. Toynbee states that this is a considerable 
obstruciion to proper cleanliness ; the common excuse being — 
"We are so knocked up with the day's work, that the water 
must wait until to-morrow, when we shall be able to re« 
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A remedy for this inoonveiuence is easily obtained. 
Where there is not room for proper sinks, each floor might 
be provided with a bowl and pipe leading into the draii); 
similar to the accompanying diagrams. 

Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 





This' may be placed so as to occupy a very small space, and by* 
being properly trapped ^no bad smell could arise. With the 
exercise of a little taste, bowls for this purpose could be made 
ornamental, having the appearance of a bracket or other 
ornament. Great care should be taken to see that the opening 
from the sink into the drain is properly trapped, or there wi5 
always be smells, offensive and injurious to health. Many 
individuals suffer from nausea, bowel complaints, and other 
diseases in consequence of inhaling the effluvia arising from 
bad drains without knowing the cause of their complaint, whidi 
a little attention may effectually prevent. 

17. — The walls and ceilings of our rooms should be fre^ 
quently coloured or limewashed to render them wholesome. 
In New York and other parts of America this is done twice a 
year. The same practice prevails likewise, to a considerable 
extent, in the north of England, where the houses of the 
working classes are regularly white-washed or coloured before 
the commencement of each new year. Infectious disorders 
will remain in houses for a long period without this purifica- 
tion. Dr. Southwood Smith gives evidence of a house in 
Shepherd's Court, Bethnal Green, which had become so in- 
/ /ected that different famiHes occupying the rooms in succession 

bad become affected with fever and died ; and that it was only 
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Tendered pure by the interference of the magistrate, who 
caused it to be properly cleansed and whitewashed. Lime- 
washing is not only destructive to infection, but it also gives a 
light and cheerful appearance to the rooms, highly beneficial 
to the inmates. "Where the rooms are painted or papered 
they should be frequently rubbed over with stale bread, and 
afterwards well swept down with a clean brush; this will 
greatly add to the freshness of the apartment by removing all 
dust and other impurities, and rendering it sweet and clean. 
Paper for rooms has come into general use, particularly 
among the better conditioned of the working classes, in con- 
sequence of its cheapness and beauty of design and colours ; 
yet it is objectionable in rooms that are in constant use, and 
especially where cooking is going on, in consequence of its im- 
bibing and retaining the moisture arising in the apartments. 

Colouring (in distemper or water-colours) is better and 
more economical for the working classes than either paint or 
paper, as it may be done by themselves, and consequently 
more frequently, at a very trifling expense. A little whiting 
and size tinted with colour to suit the taste, is all that is 
necessary. "Whitewash for ceilings may be prepared by mixing 
whiting with water, quite smooth, and about as thick as 
cream ; size is added to make it adhesive. If a colour is 
desired for walls, add as follows : — stone colour, yellow ochre 
and blue-black; buflF or straw, yellow ochre; warm tints, 
Venetian or orange red ; blue or greys, indigo or blue-black ; 
pinks, Vermillion; greens, indigo and yellow ochre. These 
staining colours must be used with great care, according to 
the tints required, and mixed in the whitewash either before 
or after the size is added. The wall ought to be washed clean 
previous to re-colouring. 

18. — The floors ought also to be well washed or scrubbed at 
least two or three times a week, and great care should be 
taken to keep all recesses or dark comers free from dirt. Let 
it not be thought that because they are out of sight they can 
be neglected vnth impunity. They are in fact the more un- 
healthy on that account, for places impervious to light are in 
general ill suited for the free circulation of air, hence the noxious 
effluvium arising in such places is not diluted and carried away 
By the surrounding atmosphere, but forms an atmosphere of 
its own, unhealthy and dangerous. The water used for this 
purpose should be clean or the effects will rather be deleterious 
than beneficial. 

19. — Etery means should be used to prevent all smoke in 
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th^ apartments. This .will be greatly promoted by the use of 
the ventilators recommended in the Tract on Ventilation. 
Nothing is more detrimental to cleanliness than smoke,, it 
penetrates every thing, dying the wall, clothing, furniture and 
even the persons of the inmates. It is also injurious to healthy 
as it occupies the place of purer air; A clean fireside adds 
much to the comforts of home ; nothing has a more disorderly 
appearance than the under part of the grate heaped with ashes, 
and the hearth-stone black with dirt. How much more cheer- 
ing is it to see every thing bright and clean I The fireside 
seems inviting to sit by, and no doubt many a husband and 
father who now seeks for comfort at the ale-house, would be 
induced to spend his time at home if these little matters were 
attended to. 

20. — It is necessary that the greatest attention should be 
paid to all cooking utensils, in orde;r to preserve them clean 
and free from corrosive particles. It is a dirty habit, and one 
which cannot be too strongly condemned, to put away pans 
and other vessels without being cleaned. Besides the incpn« 
venience of not having a clean pan to use when required, there 
is every reason to believe that health is greatly injured by the 
poisonous matter that is produced. This is especially the 
case with brass and copper vessels which, unless the greatest 
care is taken to keep them clean, are extremely dangerous* 
All the salts of copper are poisonous, and althpugh vegetable 
acids and fat and oily substances do not affect coppers while 
hot, yet if they are aUowed to cool in the vessel, they corrode 
the metal and form the oxide, called verdigris ; on no account 
then should any description of food be allowed to remain in 
the pan to cool. So greatly dangerous is the use of copper, 
for culinary purposes, that in Sweden, vessels of that kind are 
prohibited by law, and a statue of the metal was dedicated to 
the man at whose solicitation it was obtained. The enameled 
pans are much safer, cheaper, and more easily kept clean. 

21. — Care should be taken not to obstruct the light from 

entering the apartment, either by dirt or furniture. Light is 

so essential to health and life that it should at all times have 

free ingress into our rooms. The generality of animals cannot 

live without light, and the avidity with which vej^etables seek it 

is such that they turn their leaves to its rays, and become 

sickly when deprived of its influence. Its effects are similar 

upon man ; hence the ruddy glow of health among those ex- 

posed to its rays, and the pale and sicWy \iw^ oi \}vi^.mW\i\t- 

^^ of dark courts and alleys. Sir 3ames^^>i^ ^\».\.^^^^\. 
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the cases of disease on the dark side of an extensive barracks 
at St. Petersburg have been uniformly for many years in the 
proportion of three to one to those on the side exposed to 
strong light. Nathaniel Bagshaw Ward, Esq., surgeon, says — 
** My advice to young people who are about to marry and can 
afford only one or two rooms, is to choose the largest room 
they can find, and in which they can obtain the greatest quan- 
tity of solar light ; the amount of disease in light rooms as 
compared with dark ones being infinitely less." The sun's 
rays are especially highly beneficial, and ought not to be 
obstructed, but welcomed as harbingers of health and joy. 
To admit as much light as possible let the windows and 
all connected with them be kept clean, and if blinds and 
hangings are necessary, let them be fixed so as to obstruct as 
little light as possible. One great evil connected with this 
subject is the tax upon light imposed by the legislature of 
this country in the shape of window duties. Surely that 
which is so essential to good health ought at least to be free ? 
Let one united effort then be made to remove this tax upon 
light — the free gift of Heaven. 

22. — It is a general practice amongst the poor to crowd a 
variety of things under the bed, particularly where one room 
serves both for sleeping and all other domestic purposes. This 
arises in consequence of the want of more room. It is also an 
indication of a desire to appear tidy and orderly, as the room 
otherwise would always appear in disorder and confusion ; but 
without great care this feeling, however commendable in itself, 
may be productive of great injury to the inmates. Places thus 
crowded are apt to be neglected when other parts of the room 
are cleansed, and the accumulation of dirt, together with the 
want of a free circulation of air, cause close and unwholesome 
smells. Wherever this practice is continued, great care should 
be taken to wash or scrub the parts frequently, and to place the 
things in such a manner as not to obstruct a free current of air. 

23. — With respect to the bed itself, it should be kept clean, 
fresh and wholesome. The bedding usually consisting of those 
porous materials to which contagious vapours are especially 
liable to attach themselves, should not only be frequently 
washed, but together with the bed, mattrass, &c. should every 
day be exposed to the air. Nothing is more prejudicial to 
health than the practice of making or covering up the bed 
almost immediately after it is vacated. The bedding becomes 
80 saturated with the perspiratioiv NgVi\ft\i y& ^<wft&\»S!C^ ^xsassssfi^f- 
ing from the body daring the m^VA> ^^\. xa^'^isfi^^^^a ts«^iBG.^» 
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the BIT, the vapour cannot escape, and the hed is thus rendered 
close and unfit to he occupied again while in that state. 

The practice of enclosing the hed with curtains is also 
opposed to healthy sleep. In many cases the material used 
is so thick and porous as to imhibe the rising exhalations, and 
otherwise prevent the free circulation of air. It would be in 
vain to have lofty well-ventilated apartments if this practice is 
continued. All the purposes for which curtains are required, 
viz., the prevention of drafts and exposure, are equally an- 
swered by having a curtain across the room or on one side of 
the bed, without having the roof covered and curtains drawn so 
closely round, that the sleepers are inclosed in as small a space 
as possible. The fact that if a caged bird be hung up in the 
interior of a bed enclosed with curtains, either during the 
night or shortly after the sleepers have arisen, it will soon die, 
is a sufficient proof that the air is so vitiated that it is not fit 
for the support of life, and shows the necessity of providing for 
its escape and constant renewal. Iron bedsteads are preferable 
to wood in promoting cleanliness : there is not so much har- 
bour for dust, and consequently for vermin ; and, when japan- 
ned, they are more easily washed and kept clean. 

24. — One great evil to which the working classes are sub- 
ject, is the want of accommodation for washing and drying. 
Inhabiting only one or two rooms, they are often obhged to 
wash their clothes in the room in which they reside, and to 
hang them up to dry in the room in which they eat, drink, 
and sleep. This is not only greatly injurious to health, but 
the clothes can never be sweet and clean. Let us hope that 
since pubHc baths and wash-houses have come into opera- 
tion, advantage will be taken of the accommodation they offer, 
and a general use of them be made by the working classes. 
Those who have not yet made use of them will do well to try 
them ; the saving of time, and the increased comfort and clean- 
liness not only in their clothes but at their homes, will be suffi- 
cient to ensure their continuance. 

25. — One great preventative to household cleanliness, is the 
practice amongst the poor of keeping a great number of domes- 
ticated animals, such as dogs and cats. In many cases they 
are not content with one of either kind, but keep four or five. 
How absurd and mischievous ! In addition to the dirt which 
they make, and the offensive odour which arises from them, 
they vitiate the air to a great extent ; they also breed and 
propagate fieas and other vermin, and generally contribute to 
uncleaaliness, and consequently tp disease. 
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26. — It must always be a difficult matter for the poor ^bo 
inhabit only one room to keep it at all times clean and orderly, 
where people have to crowd together in so small a space to 
cook, wash, sleep, and perform all other domestic duties, it 
is impossible for human nature to sustain itself in a healthy 
condition ; and yet how many are there among the working 
classes who live in this state, who by proper care might avail 
themselves of a separate sleeping apartment. A little economy 
in diet, particularly for stimulating drinks, would enable them 
to pay an additional weekly rent for greater room and conveni- 
ence, and assuredly the increased comfort in their homes and the 
saving to the family from the absence of sickness, would more 
than compensate for the loss of any such gratification. How 
frequently do we see a young married couple, in their desire to 
be economical — to keep up personal appearances, or to indulge 
in some unnecessary expenditure, living in a small room until 
ill-health attacks one or both. Then it is that they discover 
how necessary it is to have a second apartment ; but with de- 
cUning health comes loss of time and loss of wages, and they 
are compelled to put off until a future day what they might at 
first so easily have secured* That future never arrives ;. 
disease thus commenced becomes more and more deeply rooted, 
until all chance of escape is gone, and they sink into a prema- 
ture grave. 

27. — With all the care which clean and orderly people can 
exercise there can be no doubt that until the poor are 
provided with better constructed, dwellings they must ever be 
subject to a vast amount of disease, crowded as they are 
into rooms dark, damp, and ill ventilated, in the midst of 
close courts and alleys without drains and other means of car- 
rying away the filth and refuse matter, we cannot expect 
fevers and pestilence to cease, or any improvement to take 
place in the taste, habits, and morals of the people. The 
question then presents itself. Do these evils necessarily exist — 
are there no means of providing better habitations for the 
poor ? Those who have paid attentipn to the subject warrant 
us in believing that suitable dwellings can be erected, with 
every convenience attached to them, which the working classes 
might obtain for a less rent than what they now pay for 
those wretched abodes they inhabit, returning a good per 
centage for the capital so invested, If such be the case, may 
we not hope that some spirited individuals will be found to set 
so noble an example. To rescue their fellow-creatures from 
the low depths of wretchedness and misery incident to their 
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present condition is an act worthy of the most benevolent, 
while at the same time it becomes a public duty to check the 
onward progress of vice, disease, and death. 

Even among the labouring classes themselves how much 
may be done to better their condition. Who shall set 
bounds to the power they may possess by co-operation and 
united eifort ? The future lies before them— either to be the 
low, debased, sickly inhabitants of damp cellars and crowded 
filthy courts, or the healthy, virtuous, and intelligent beings 
residing in habitations fit for the exercise of domestic duties 
and the enjoyment of that sweet repose attendant on happy 
homes ! 

28. — To you therefore, whose minds are becoming awake to 
the evils by which you are surrounded, we must appeal at the 
present time. You must be the pioneers in this great move- 
ment ; you must lead the way by setting an example to all 
around you. It is not necessary that you should for ever 
inhabit those filthy abodes so destructive to life. Cheaper, 
more commodious, healthier dwellings you have in your power 
to demand ; and forget not the great responsibility which rests 
upon you if you do not provide suitable accommodation for 
the growth, healthy exercise, and full development of the 
physical, mental, and moral powers of those entrusted to your 
care. 
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